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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

It's  fall,  and  the  doors  of  the  Living  History  Classroom 
are  open  once  more!   With  this  issue  we  begin  a  new 
journey  of  discovery  through  the  past  and  into  the  rich 
history  that  resides  in  the  buildings  of  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 

Our  goal  this  year  is  to  continue  to  make  this  newsletter  an 
interesting  and  useful  tool  for  both  teachers  and  students.   In 
addition  to  our  regular  features,  "Remember  the  Ladies"   and 
"The  Myth  of  the  Month  Club,"   this  issue  introduces  a  new 
feature,  "Behind  the  Scenes,"  which  will  appear  in  every 
issue.   In  "Behind  the  Scenes"   we'll  introduce  some  of  the 
people  whose  work  at  Tryon  Palace  brings  the  past  to  life  for 
our  many  visitors.  This  feature  will  also  show  students 
different  types  of  history-related  careers  by  demonstrating 
some  real-life  examples.  We'll  also  continue  to  provide  you 
with  materials  to  use  in  the  classroom  to  help  students  get 
more  out  of  their  visits  to  Tryon  Palace. 

We  hope  you'll  find  this  year's  issues  enjoyable  and  that 
you'll  be  able  to  integrate  them  into  your  curriculum.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  have  any  questions,  comments,  or 
suggestions  on  how  we  can  make  the  Living  History 
Classroom  more  useful  for  you.  You  can  write  us  at  this 
address: 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 


REMEMBER 

THE 

(YOUNG!) 

LADIES 

Any  young  lady 
who  lived  in  a 
palace  would 
have  an  intereshng  life. 
That  was  certainly  true 
for  young  Margaret 
Tryon,   Governor 
William  Tryon's 
daughter.  Her  life  had 
many  exciting  moments 
before,  during,  and  after 
her  time  at  the  Palace  in 
New  Bern. 


Margaret  Tryon  (named 
after  her  mother)  was 
born  in  England  in  1761. 
She  was  only  three  years 
old  when  she  and  her 
parents  sailed  for  North 
Carolina,   where  her  father 
was  going  to  take  the  place  of 
Governor  Arthur  Dobbs. 
Imagine  a  busy  toddler 
cooped  up  on  a  ship  for 
several  weeks!  When 
Governor  Tryon  wrote  to  his 
uncle  in  England  about  his 
new  home  in  Brunswick, 
North  Carolina,  he  was  glad 
that  the  porch  had  a  railing 
"four  feet  high,  which  is  a 
great  Security  for  my  little 
girl."  Even  the  governor  of 
the  colony  of  North  Carolina 
worried  about  his  toddler's 
getting  into  mischief. 

Many  people  who  came  to 
America  from  England  had 
trouble  getting  used  to  the 


climate.  Those  early  settlers 
often  suffered  from  fevers  or 
stomach  troubles  on  and  off 
for  the  first  year  or  so. 
Margaret  seemed  to  adjust 
well  to  her  new 
environment,  perhaps  better 
than  her  father  did.  The 
governor  wrote,  "As  to 
health  Mrs.  Tryon  and  the 
little  girl  have  enjoyed  a 
very  happy  share  of  it.  As  to 
myself  I  cannot  say  so  much. 


When  Margaret  was  seven 
years  old  her  baby  brother 
was  born,  but  he  died  when 
he  was  only  a  few  months 
old.  In  the  1700s,  there  were 
many  childhood  diseases 
that  doctors  couldn't  cure. 
Many  families  had  children 


The  young  English- 
woman in  this 
portrait  may 
actually  be  Miss 
Margaret  Tryon, 
although   this   has 
not  yet  been  proven. 

Photo  Credit:  Taylor 
and  Dull. 


who  died  very  young.  It 
must  have  been  a  sad  time 
for  Margaret  and  her  family. 

There  were  some  happier 
times  ahead,  though.  In  1769 
eight-year-old  Margaret 
traveled  with  her  parents  to 
visit  Virginia's  governor  in 
Williamsburg — a  carriage 
ride  of  several  days.  A  letter 
from  Anne  Blair,  a  lady  who 
met  the  Tryons  in 
Williamsburg,  hints  that 
Margaret  had  to  be  on  her 
best  behavior  during  the 
visit.  Miss  Blair  wrote,  "this 
poor  thing  is  stuck  up  in  a 
Chair  all  day  long  with  a 
CoUer  [probably  a  bib  or 
pinafore]  on,  nor  dare  she 
even  to  taste  Tea,  fruit  Cake( 
or  any  little  Triffle  [trifle] 


offered  her  by  ye  Company." 
It  must  have  been  hard  for 
Margaret  to  sit  still  and  pass 
up  the  goodies! 

By  June  1770  nine-year-old 
Margaret  and  her  parents 
had  moved  from  Brunswick 


say  the  least.  She  had  a 
narrow  escape  one  winter 
night  in  1773  when  the 
house  at  Fort  George  caught 
fire.  Her  mother's  maid, 
Ann  Patterson,  slept  on  a 
bed  in  Margaret's  room.  Mrs. 
Patterson  woke  Margaret  up 


.  .  .  in  her  life,  she    had  seen  and  done  more 
things  than  many  young  ladies  of  her  time. 


to  their  new  home  at  the 
Palace  in  New  Bern.  The 
architect  John  Hawks  was 
thinking  about  the 
governor's  daughter  when 
he  drew  the  plans  for  the 
Palace.  Mr.  Hawks  labeled 
one  of  the  upstairs  bedrooms 
"Miss  Tryon's  Room"  and 
the  room  next  to  it  "Miss 
Tryon's  Closet."  Today  we 
think  of  a  closet  as  a  place 
just  big  enough  to  hang 
clothes,  but  in  the  1700s  the 
word  "closet"  meant  a  small 
private  room.  Perhaps 
Margaret  used  her  "closet"  as 
a  dressing  room. 

The  Tryons  lived  at  the 
Palace  only  about  thirteen 
months  before  Margaret's 
father  was  given  a  new  job. 
He  became  the  governor  of 
New  York  in  1771. 
Margaret's  new  home  was  a 
house  inside  a  fort — Fort 
George,  New  York. 

Margaret's  life  at  Fort  George 
continued  to  be  eventful,  to 


and  carried  her  downstairs 
as  far  as  the  dining  room. 
But  smoke  was  rushing  up 
the  staircase,  and  they 
couldn't  go  any  farther! 
Margaret  was  frightened  and 


"was  running  about  the 
room  in  great  distress," 
according  to  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Patterson  opened  the 
dining  room  window.  The 
people  standing  outside  told 
her  to  jump,  so  Mrs. 
Patterson  pushed  Margaret 
out  the  window  first  and 
then  jumped  out  after  her. 
They  landed  in  the  snow  and 
were  safe. 

By  1775   Governor  Try  on 
was  worried  for  his  family's 
safety  once  again.  Many  of 
the  colonists  were  now 
unhappy  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  there  was  talk 
of  fighting.  Governor  Tryon 

continued  on  page  8 
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This  plan  shows  the 
Tryon  home  in  New 
York,   where 
Margaret  narrowly 
escaped  perishing  in 
the  fire  that 
destroyed   the 
edifice. 

Photo  credit: 
Library  of  Congress 


Diane  Ryman  at  work  in  the 
sewing  room. 

Photo  credit  left  and  opposite 
page:  Dean  Knight,  Try  on  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 


A  "FITTING"  PERSONALITY:  BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
WITH  THE  TRYON  PALACE  SEAMSTRESS 


Keeping  Tryon  Palace 
guides  looking 
stylish  in  clothes 
that  went  out  of  fashion  200 
years  ago  is  no  easy  task!  But 
that's  exactly  the  job  of 
Palace  seamstress  Diane 
Ryman,  and  it's  a  busy  job  at 
that. 

After  fitting  a  new  red  satin 
Palace  gown  and  altering  the 
waistline  on  an  older 
costume,  Ms.  Ryman  took 
time  out  to  talk  about  her 
work  with  Living  History 
Classroom. 


Is  Ms.  Ryman's  work  the 
same  as  the  work  of  a 
seamstress  in  colonial 
times?  Not  quite!  "We  don't 
weave  our  own  cloth  or 
make  our  own  thread  or 
work  by  candlelight," 
laughed  Ms.  Ryman.  "We  do 
try,  though,  to  have  all  the 
stitching  seen  by  the  public 
done  by  hand.  The  main 
seams  are  done  by  machine 
to  save  time." 

Ms.  Ryman  has  many  tasks 
to  do  to  keep  the  Palace  and 
East  Wing  guides  looking 


like  people  of  the  past. 
When  she  makes  a  new 
costume  for  a  guide,  she 
measures  the  person,  cuts 
out  the  garment,  sews  the 
main  seams,  fits  the  costume 
to  the  person,  and  does  the 
final  hand  stitching.  It  can 
take  from  70  to  110  hours  to 
complete  a  gown  for  a  Palace 
guide.  (Tryon  Palace 
currently  has  about  200 
Palace  gowns  and  75  East 
Wing  servants'  costumes.) 
Ms.  Ryman  also  alters 
existing  costumes  to  fit  new 
guides,  repairs  guides' 
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costumes,  and  sets  wigs  for 
actors  in  the  summer  drama 
tour. 

How  does  someone  learn  to 
make  colonial  clothing?    Ms. 
Ryman  first  learned  to  sew 
in  her  high  school  home 
economics  class  and  sewed 
for  her  own  children  before 
coming  to  work  at  Tryon 
Palace.  She  worked  as  an 
apprentice  for  several  weeks 
in  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Costume 
Design  Center  and  "used  the 
information  they  had 
acquired  by  research.  They 
have  authentic  clothing" 
worn  by  people  in  the  1700s. 

Ms.  Ryman  pointed  out  that 
"servants'  clothing  is  harder 
to  research  because  it  was 
used  up."  Information  about 
what  servants  wore  has  to 
come  from  written  materials 
and  paintings  from  the  time. 
Ms.  Ryman  emphasized 
"We  continually  research. 
There  are  many  sources  for 
patterns  for  our  period,  and 
every  year  there  are  more 
sources."  Tryon  Palace 
orders  patterns  from 
companies  that  specialize  in 
reproducing  historic 
garments;  those  patterns  are 
more  historically  accurate 
than  the  ones  available  in 
most  fabric  stores,  Ms. 
Ryman  noted. 

The  next  time  you  see  a 
costumed  guide  at  Tryon 
Palace,  think  about  the  work 
Diane  Ryman  does  behind 


the  scenes  to  make  our 
picture  of  the  past  come 
alive.  It's  a  job  "sew"  well 
done! 


In  our  next  issue.   Living 
History  Classroom  goes 
behind  the  scenes  with 
historic  foodways 
interpreter  Shirley  Willis. 
If  you  or  your  students 
have  ever  wondered  about 
some  aspect  of  the  cooking 
program  at  Tryon  Palace, 
please  send  your  questions 
to  Living  History 
Classroom,  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens, 
P.O.  Box  1007,  New  Bern, 
NC  28563.  ^ 


THE 
MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB: 
DIS-MYTHING  ''PEOPLE  WERE 
SHORTER  BACK  THEN'' 

"How  did  people  fit  in  those  short  beds?  They  must 
have  been  shorter  back  then/' 

"You  can  tell  that  people  used  to  be  a  lot  shorter  back 
then,  because  the  ceilings  are  so  low" 

These  are  cominents  frequently  made  by  visitors  to 
historic  houses.  Everyone  knows  that  people  are  taller 
today— but,  like  many  of  the  things  ^'everyone  knows," 
this  story  has  an  element  of  myth  to  it.  Were  people 
really  shorter  back  then?  And  if  so,  how  much 
shorter? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  first  need  to  decide 
how  far  "back  then"  we  want  to  look,  The  average 
height  of  white  American  men  born  betv/een  1720 

wntinued  en  next  page 


Myth  of  the  Month   cont'd. 

and  1740  was  5  feet  6  inches; 
those  born  in  the  1750s 
averaged  5  feet  6  1/2  inches 
to  5  feet  7  inches.  Heights 
actually  dropped   in  the 
1800s,  reaching  a  low  of  5 
feet  5  inches  late  in  the 
century.    Why?  Improved 


diet  through  the  colonial  era 
probably  helped  people  reach 
their  potential  heights, 
while  urbanization  in  the 
1800s  increased  problems 
connected  with  sanitation 
and  public  health,  which 
apparently  affected  growth 
rates. 

Not  until  World  War  II  did 
white  American  men  regain 
their  Revolutionary  War 
heights.  Today's  average 
height  for  men  is  5  feet  8 
inches. 

It's  true,  then,  that  people 
once  averaged  one  to  two 
inches  shorter  than  we  do. 


gaining  height  through  the 
1700s,  losing  it  in  the  1800s, 
and  regaining  it,  plus  a  little 
extra,  in  our  time. 

But  when  it  comes  to  height, 
what  does  "average"  mean, 
anyway?  Imagine  yourself 
sitting  as  a  spectator  at  a 
professional  basketball  game. 
The  average  height  of  all  the 
men  in  the  arena  may  be  5 
feet  8  inches,  but  that's  only 
because  there  are  enough 
short-to-average  spectators 
to  compensate  for  the 
extremely  tall  basketball 
players!  In  the  1700s,  too, 
many  individual  people 
were  taller  or  shorter  than 
society's  average.  Some  of 
colonial  America's  tall  men, 
such  as  George  Washington 
(6  feet  2  inches)  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  (6  feet  2  1/2  inches), 
were  taller  than  the  average 
man  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  shorter  than  today's 
basketball  players,  but 
actually  as  tall  as  or  taller 
than  many  American  men 
are  now! 

Realizing  that  differences  in 
height  between  our  colonial 
ancestors  and  ourselves  may 
not  have  been  dramatically 
significant,  can  we  still 
assume  that  differences  in 
height  account  for  the 
variations  we  notice  in 
buildings  and  furniture? 
Probably  not.  Low  ceilings 
were  sometimes  adaptations 
to  climate  (low-ceilinged 
rooms  were  easier  to  heat  in 
areas  with  cold  winters)  or  to 


economics  (for  many  people, 
a  large-scale,  high-ceilinged 
house  was  not  affordable). 
And  while  some  antique 
beds  are  sized  differently 
than  ours,  they  are  often  not 
as  short  as  they  appear. 
Eighteenth-century  bed 
lengths  and  widths  were  not 
standardized,  as  they  are 
today,  so  a  wide  bed  can  look 
unusually  short  to  us, 
especially  if  it  is  dwarfed  by 
tall  bedposts  and  heavy  bed 
hangings. 

So  it  seems  that  the 
difference  in  people's  height 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  as 
great  as  most  people  mean 
when  they  say  "People  were 
shorter  back  then."  Just  as 
British  taxes  can't  explain  all. 
the  intriguing  differences      ' 
between  colonial  customs 
and  our  own  (see  September 
1992's  "Myth  of  the  Month 
Club"),  the  height  of  the 
colonists  can't  account  for  all 
their  choices.  Past  people  are 
more  complex  than 
historical  myths  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

And  remember — if  you  ever 
happen  to  meet  the  ghost  of 
a  colonial  person  during  a 
visit  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens — you  might 
have  to  look  up! 

(Statistics  on  men's  average 
heights  courtesy  of  historian 
Lorena   Walsh,  speaking  at 
the  1992  Colonial 
Williamsburg    conference 


"Common   People  and   Their 
Material   World."  George 
Washington's    height 
courtesy  of  Mount   Vernon 
library  staff.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  height  appears  in 
Linda  Baumgarten, 
"Jefferson's  Clothing,"    The 
Magazine  Antiques,  July 
1993.)    ^ 


THE  MYSTERY 
OF  HISTORY  .  .  . 
CHAPTER   TWO 

Last  fall  we  told  our 
readers  about  a  real-life 
mystery  unfolding 
on  the  grounds  of  Tryon 
Palace.  ( the  Living  History 
Classroom,  Vol.  2, 
September  1992  issue.)  Let  us 
review  the  "case"  for  you.  In 
1992  Tryon  Palace  staff 
members  received  copies  of 
two  long-hidden  documents 
containing  some  interesting 
clues  about  Tryon  Palace  and 
its  original  gardens.  The 
clues  were  contained  in  an 
eighteenth-century  map  and 
a  written  description  of  the 
Palace,  both  possessions  of 
Francisco  de  Miranda,  a 
Venezuelan  patriot  who 
visited  New  Bern  in  the 
1700s.   During  his  visit  to 
New  Bern,   Miranda  met 
Palace  architect  John  Hawks 
who,  according  to  Miranda, 
gave  him  "an  exact  plan"  of 
the  Palace  and  its  gardens. 

This  plan  showed  the 
grounds  of  the  governor's 
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Tryon  Palace 
curator  of 
collections  John 
Green  discusses 
some  of  the 
exciting  findings 
with  a  member  of 
the    archaeological 
team. 

Photo  credit:  Jesse 

Avery, 

Sun  Journal 


house  looking  very  different 
from  the  gardens  laid  out 
during  the  Palace's 
reconstruction  in  the  1950s. 
Staff  members  were  excited. 
Did  this  plan  really  show  the 
original  gardens? 
Additional  detective  work 
would  be  needed  before  the 
answer  could  be  found.  The 
Palace  staff  decided  to  bring 
in  some  new  "detectives"  to 
dig  up  some  additional 
clues.  And  dig  is  exactly 
what  the  James  River 
Institute  for  Archaeology 
did!  This  team  of 
archaeologists  excavated 
four  areas  of  the  Palace 
grounds  to  try  and  find 


evidence  to  prove  that  the 
map  did  indeed  show  the 
original  Palace  gardens. 

The  results  of  the  digging 
provided  new  evidence  and 
uncovered  additional  clues 
that  ensured  that  the 
detective  work  will 
continue.    Under  the 
ground,  the  archaeology 
detectives  uncovered  long- 
buried  artifacts,  garden 
pathways  and  walkways,  and 
even  the  remains  of  a 
hedgerow  that  long  ago  may 
have  bounded  the  Tryon 
Palace  gardens.  The  clues 
they  "dug  up"  demonstrate 
that  the  Miranda  map  may 


well  depict  the  original 
garden  accurately  and  that 
other  eighteenth-century 
features  of  the  gardens  may 
remain  buried  beneath 
modern  and  nineteenth- 
century  layers  of  ground  fill. 

According 
to  the 
Miranda 
map,  a 
kitchen 
garden 
with 
several 
planting 
beds 

existed  in 
the  east 
and  west 
yards  of  the  Palace. 
Preliminary  findings  made 
by  the  archaeologists 
excavating  in  those  areas 
suggest  that  this  garden 
consisted  of  raised  beds 
intersected  by  walkways 
made  of  packed  sand. 
Ornamental  bushes  or  fruit 
trees  may  have  bounded  the 
planting  beds  and  walkways. 

In  the  yard  areas  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Palace,  the 
researchers  discovered 
material  that  may  have  been 
part  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  planting  bed.  Also 
found  was  a  layer  of  shell, 
possibly  part  of  a  walkway 
that  formed  the  boundary  of 
a  grass  lawn.  The  location  of 
those  clues  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  garden 
plan  depicted  on  the 
Miranda  map. 


In  addition  to  the 
eighteenth-century  findings, 
the  archaeologists  also 
uncovered  some  prehistoric 
clues!  Tryon  Palace  is 
situated  on  a  piece  of 
property  that  fronts  the 
Trent  River  and  is  very  near 
to  the  point  at  which  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  rivers 
meet.  The  location  was  ideal 
for  settlement  by  native 
Americans,  possibly  of  the 
Iroquois  culture.  Pottery 
shards  belonging  to  native 
Americans  were  found, 
suggesting  that  other 
evidence  of  Indian 
habitation  may  exist  on  the 
property. 

In  the  areas  they 
investigated,  the  archaeology 
detectives  dug  up  many  bits 
and  pieces  of  history, 
including  pieces  of  glass, 
fragments  of  brick  and 
porcelain,  a  tobacco  pipe, 
buttons,  old  nails,  and  even 
four  chicken  bones!  All  of 
those  items  may  prove  to  be 
valuable  clues  to  Tryon 
Palace's  past.  For  instance, 
the  practice  of  using  compost 
or  kitchen  refuse  to  fertilize 
gardens  was  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
buried  chicken  bones  may 
very  well  indicate  that  that 
custom  was  in  practice  at 
Tryon  Palace. 

All  these  clues  have  only 
deepened  the  mystery  of 
history.  What  other 
fascinating  remnants  of  the 
past  are  buried  in  the 


grounds  of  Tryon  Palace? 
What  will  they  tell  us  about   ^ 
its  past  and  the  people  who    ^^ 
lived  there?   The  detective 
work  continues;  as  the 
suspense  mounts,  we'll  keep 
you  posted  on  how  this 
intriguing  mystery  unfolds. 
Stay  tuned  for  the  next 
chapter!     ^ 


Remember  the  Ladies 
continued  from  page  3 


decided  to  send  Mrs.  Tryon 
and  Margaret  back  home  to 
England.  It  was  five  years 
before  Margaret  saw  her 
father  again;  he  went  back  to 
England  in  1780. 


Margaret  was  now  a  young 
woman  thinking  about 
marriage.  She  turned  down 
one  gentleman  because  he 
was  sixteen  years  older  than 
she.  She  fell  in  love  with 
another  young  man,  but  he 
did  not  return  her  affections. 
In  1791  Margaret  decided  to 
elope  with  a  military  officer. 


She  fell  as  she  was  climbing 
out  her  window  on  a  rope 
ladder  and  was  so  badly 
injured  that  she  died. 


Next  time  you  visit  Tryon  Palace,  remember  the 
little  girl  who  lived  there  long  ago. 


Margaret  was  only  thirty 
years  old  when  she  died,  but 
in  her  life  she  had  seen  and 
done  more  things  than 


many  young  ladies  of  her 
time.  Even  though  her  story 
has  a  sad  ending,  it  gives  us  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  what 
life  was  like  for  a  colonial 
"first  daughter"  of  North 
Carolina.  Next  time  you  visit 
Tryon  Palace  and  walk 
through  its  gracious  rooms, 
remember  that  you  are 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  the 
little  girl  who  lived  there 
long  ago. 


READ  MORE  ABOUT  IT 

The  local  library  is  a  good  place  to  learn  more  about  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  issue  of  the  Living  History  Classroom.  Here 
are  some  books  you  or  your  students  may  want  to  look  up. 

•     AH  of  these  titles  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Craven  County  Public  Library.  Books  found  in  the 
juvenile  section  are  so  noted. 


Iris  Barry,  Discovering  Archaeology  (New 
York:  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
1981).   Basic  introduction  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  archaeology,  including 
information  about  its  various  subspecialties, 
one  of  which  is  a  section  on  historical 
archaeology,    juvenile. 

C.  B.  Colby,  Early  American  Crafts  (New 
York:  Coward  McCann,  Inc.,  1967).  How  early 
craftsmen  fashioned  everything  from  shoes 
to  ships.  Includes  a  section  on  spinning  and 
weaving.  Juvenile. 

Alice  Morse  Earle,  Child  Life  In  Colonial 
Days  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1958). 
What  was  life  like  for  Margaret  Tryon  and 
her  contemporaries?  You'll  get  a  glimpse  in 
this  volume — first  published  in  1899 — which 
records  the  daily  life  of  colonial  children. 
Illustrations  and  excerpts  from  diaries, 
letters,  and  manuscripts  make  for  interesting 


reading  for  teachers  an^  older  students. 

Juvenile. 

Leonard  Everett  Fisher,  The  Weavers  (New 
York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1970).   When 
Diane  Ryman  needs  fabric  for  a  Palace 
costume,  she  runs  out  to  the  store  to  buy 
some.  In  Governor  Tryon's  time,  thread  had 
to  be  spun  and  cloth  had  to  be  woven  before 
any  clothing  could  be  sewn.  This  volume 
outlines  in  simple  terms  the  history  of 
weaving  in  colonial  times,  as  well  as  the 
various  techniques  used.  Juvenile. 

Ivor  Noel  Hume,  Historical  Archaeology 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1969). 
Guidebook  on  techniques  of  organizing  and 
executing  a  historical  (as  opposed  to 
prehistorical)  dig  such  as  the  one  done  at 
Tryon  Palace.  For  teachers  who  may  want 
more  detailed  background  material. 


yt  OCde  Jeopardye: 

a  post-visit  activity  for  the  classroom 


"Ye  Olde  Jeopardye"  is  a  fun  way  for  your  students  to  review  what  they  learned  on  their 
Tryon  Palace  field  trip.  Five  categories  ask  students  to  identify  the  names  of  Palace 
personalities  ("First  Names  First"),  the  job  titles  of  Palace  workers  ("What's  My  Job?"),  the 
rooms  associated  with  various  activities  in  the  Palace  ("Room  by  Room"),  the  objects  of  daily 
life  ("Colonial  Technology"),  and  facts  about  Governor,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tryon  ("The  Tryon 
Family").  An  optional  sixth  category  covers  information  from  the  New  Bern  Academy,  which 
you  may  also  visit  during  your  Tryon  Palace  trip. 

Write  the  categories  and  the  point  values  (100-500)  in  a  grid  on  the  chalkboard.  Assign  one 
student  to  keep  score.  Divide  students  into  three  teams.  Player  #1  of  Team  A  selects  a  category 
and  a  point  value.  The  scorekeeper  then  erases  that  square  from  the  grid.  The  teacher  reads 
the  "answer,"  and  player  #1  responds  in  the  form  of  a  question.  If  player  #1  misses,  the  next 
two  players  on  Team  A  have  a  chance  to  respond.  If  they  are  stumped.  Team  B  has  a  chance  to 
"steal."  Play  then  begins  again  with  Team  B  and  passes  to  Team  C  in  turn,  eventually  giving 
every  student  a  chance  to  play. 

Teams  earn  points  for  correct  responses  but  (to  simplify  scoring)  do  not  lose  points  for 
incorrect  responses.  The  team  with  the  most  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  the  official 
winner — but  all  of  the  students  actually  win  by  reinforcing  what  they  learned  on  the  trip! 

YE  OLDE  JEOPARDYE:  ANSWERS  AND  QUESTIONS 


First  Names  First 

100     Governor  Tryon's  first  name 
]Nhat  was   "William"? 

200       Tryon's  daughter's  name 
What  was  "Margaret"? 

300      Mrs.  Tryon's  first  name 

What  was  "Margaret"? 

400       The  king  of  England  in  Tryon's   time 
Who  was  George  III? 

500      One  of  two  slaves  owned  by 
Tryon,  whose  name  we  know 
Who  was  Surry?    or  Who  was 
Tom  ? 


What's  My  Job? 

100      She  boiled  the  sheets  and  hung 
them  out  to  dry 

Who  was  the  laundry 
maid? 

200      She  cleaned  the  pots  and  pans 
Who  was  the  scullery 
maid? 

300      He  or  she  used  spits,  a  clock  jack,  and 
a  reflector  oven 

Who  was  the  cook? 

400      John  Hawks's  profession 
What  was  an  architect? 

500      Isaac  Edwards's  job 

What  was  a  secretary? 
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Room  by  Room 
100 


Governor  Tryon  had  more  than  400 
books  here 

What  was  the  Library? 


200      The  youngest  Tryon  might  have  kept 
her  doll,  her  tea  set,  or  her  spinning 
wheel  here 

What  was  Margaret's  bedroom? 

300      Where  Isaac  Edwards  wrote  out  the 
governor's  letters 

What  was  the  Secretary's  Office? 

400      The  room  where  the  governor  met 
with  government  officials  to  discuss 
laws 

What  was  the  Council  Chamber? 

500      A  room  for  tea,  music,  or  after- 
dinner  conversation 
What  was  the  Parlor? 


The  Tryon  Family 

100      The  family  member  who  hired  an 
architect  to  build  the  Palace 
Who  was   Governor  Tryon? 

200      The  family  member  who  played  the 
harpsichord  and  the  organ 

Who  was  Mrs.  Tryon? 

300      The  family  member  who  died  at  age 
thirty 

Who  was  (daughter)  Margaret 
Tryon ? 

400       The  family  member  who  wrote  a 
book  about  military  fortifications 
Who  was  Mrs.  Tryon? 

500       The  family  member  who  disliked 

hot  weather  and  was  frequently  sick 
before  getting  used  to  the  climate 
Who  was   Governor  Tryon? 


Colonial  Technology 

100      Made  from  wax,  they  could  light  up  a 
room 

What  were  candles? 

200      It  brought  the  governor  from 
England  to  North  Carolina 

What  was  a  ship? 

300      People  did  most  of  their  cooking 
with  it 

What  was  the  fireplace? 

400      It  made  cotton,  flax,  or  wool  into 
thread 

What  was  a  spinning  wheel? 

500      It  brought  light  into  the  Great  Stairs 
Hall 

What  was  a  skylight? 


The  New  Bern  Academy 

100      Where  the  youngest  students 
practiced  writing  ABC's 
What  was  a  sand  tray? 

200      What  the  Academy  was  used  for  in 
the  Civil  War 

What  was  a  hospital? 

300      It's  the  tallest  object  on  exhibit 

What  is  a  portico?     {"Doorway 
is  OK  too.) 

400      The  Indian  name  for  the  land  where 
New  Bern  is  now 

What  was   Chatooka? 

500      African  Americans  might  have  used 
these  to  pound  rice 

What  were  a  mortar  and  a  pestle? 
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The  Living  History  Classroom  is 

Wi 

published  three  times  a  year  by 

:<■:':'■:■:'■> 
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Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 

Gardens- 

Living  History  Classroom  is 

and  educators. 

For  more  information  about  Living 
History  Classroom  and  our  other 

eoucationai  programs  write; 

:■:■:■:■ 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  <fe 

Gardens 

PC)    Rnv  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 

or  call:  (919)  6384560. 

Written  by:      Hilarie  M.  Hicks 

Maria  L.  Muniz 

Desien:              Maria  L.  Muniz 

Look  for  our  next  issue  in 
January  1994  when  Living 
History  Classroom  will  focus 
on  Women's  History. 

See  you  in  January! 


Tryon  Palace  Restoration  Complex 

PO  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 


